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Ime XII 


\N CHARACTER BE TAUGHT 
AND MEASURED?! 
sort or another character has 
mong all people been the theoret- 
rime object of secondary education.| 
ve man laid his emphasis on ad- 
‘the individual to his material 
material environment through es- 
ed or fixed ways of doing things in 
hoth to work and to worship’’; the 
Greek on fortitude; the Athenian 
ity of all kinds; the Chinese on 
on; the Scholastic on pure knowl- 
the American on integrity and jus- 
Socrates identified knowledge with 
virtue; perceiving the need of some- 
ore, Aristotle demanded habitua- 
through exercise; many medieval phi- 
er regarded the will as the only 
ial faetor in virtue, which reflects 
ter, holding that knowledge fosters 
stioning spirit hostile to authoritative 
law; and later still, others argued 
he emotions rather than intelligence 
e central element in character. Con- 
rary opinion, as stated by Dewey, is 
the elements of character are know!l- 
‘discriminating judgment as to rela- 
values, direct emotional susceptibility 
ues as presented in experience, and 
n execution.’”’ 
s A study of the history of secondary edu- 
m in all lands shows that there are 
vays two tendencies operative: one to 
practical training, whether it lead 
to skilful hunting, effective war, superior 
ead at the Association of Colleges an: 
ry Schools of the Middle States and 
November 26, 1920. 
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social life, or t} 


directed toward 
the otner 
tendency, 
erfully ) 
influence. In consequence 
that have been satisfactory in 
nation persisting or transferred 
In part to another, where they may 
large extent insufficient. Education 
renaissance was appropriate to 
of that time so that it laid the 
for modern civilization, but 
low that a study now of Arist 
for instance, is the most sui 
preparing a boy or girl for 
in America to-day. 

Inasmuch, then, as character 
defined not absolutely for all ) 
ages but, rather, relatively ace 
demands of ideal life in the 
a particular nation at a partic 
it follows that we ean satisfactorily discuss 
the problem of character-teaching in our 
secondary schools only after clearly 
ceiving the elements that aré 
the ideal American to-day What these 
elements are no individual may with entire 
confidence arbitrarily say. There wil] be 
little or no dissent, I take it, if among 
other elements we list a passion for justice, 
a broad conception of personal liberty, a 
love of truth, and a lively sense of obliga 
tion to social service; but if any individual 
attempts to present a complete ar avsD of 
desirable character, he assuredly will fail, 
for the task requires wide knowledge 
omniscience, and more wisdom 


vouchsafed to 


RE pe OR 
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er In iny a 

this kind |! have 

er Irom 1n- 

vroups 

afford a better foun 

of secondary 

on than the formulation by a group 

osophers, using the term in its broad- 

a con plete statement of the 

qualities that are essential and desirable in 

American character to-day. Whether ac 

cepted wholly or in part, such a statement 

would afford a touchstone to which we 

should repeatedly turn when reorganizing 

our schools, developing curricula or courses 

of study, and improving the methods otf 
instruction, 

‘he importance of such an analytic 
statement is based on the postulate that 
ends, both remote and immediate are likely 
to be achieved in proportion as they are 
clearly perceived and ardently desired. 
That educational ends are not always 
clearly seen to-day may be ascertained by 
any persistent questioner of teachers and 
administrators. The majority of teachers 
are satisfied to know that the earth is sup- 
ported on the shoulders of Atlas; the more 
intelligent and consecrated go on to con- 
sider the tortoise on which the Titan stands ; 
but what supports the tortoise? This ques- 
tion is not intended to discredit those who 
with small or with great skill impart knowl 
edge as organized, or even those who go as 
far as individual men may in seeking deeper 
principles for reorganizing the knowledge 
ordinarily taught and for supplementing 
it; they have all contributed, many of them 


2 An excellent beginning is Upton and Chassell’s 
‘‘Seale for Measuring Habits of Good Citizen- 
ahip.’’ 


nded rather 
leaders to the nece 
conception of current 
will give meaning an 
ational problem that 


-\ That character is devel 


ondary schools IS TOO ODVIOUS 


argument. " we were convi 


that it . norrow wou 
exodus from the schools of the ge 
Its of the be teachers and ad 
Altruistic youth demands, thoug 
without conscious analysis, the o 
to contribute to the betterme 
kind; wise age is satisfied 
else. A great acher and le 
has written: 

Assuredly no thoughtful maz 
end of his life, and had time ¢ 
calm from which to look 
know and acknowledge 
done unselfishly and for 
that satisfied him, in the 


him feel he had played the m 


And true teachers, it seems 
than almost any other class 
their impelling motive in this 
unselfishly in the upbuilding 
acter of the young. 

My first point, then} is that in o1 
the schoolmaster’s task of charact 
ing may be more intelligent, we sho 
made by our wisest students of A 
life a clear statement of the el 
eharacter that are most desirabl 
civilization. 

Until the desired analysis and co 
definition of character ideals are 
each teacher must work toward the g 
he sees it, forcing himself to make 01 
basis of his own wisdom and of su 
sophie treatments as we have as defi! 


statement as possible to what it is t! 
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that the contri- 


altruistic be most 


sery 1ce¢ nay 
he must consider carefully and 
the instruments that he uses in 


most 


part, 


rk 4They are, for the 


f ins 


It must be 


subjer 
| personal influence. 

1 that not only are these three instru 
osely articulate and often insepa- 

it that they are joperative outside 
room routine as well as in it. I 
nimize the discipline that may be 
doing the disagreeable, from as 
rom regularity, and the like in 
lving and reciting of academic sub- 
ut as this field has been frequently 
sized in such meetings as this, I wish 
your attention for a few moments 
but equally im 


These 


less conventional 
nt extra-curricular activities. 
nelude all personal contacts between 
er and pupils as well as personal re- 
ns among pupils themselves. 
It is generally agreed, I take it, that the 
ost economical way of learning is by in- 
gently doing under wise guidance that 
one is to learn to do. That there is 


sional dissent, however, is evidenced 


following, which 


**Oh no,’’ 


remarks as the 
within the week : 


such 
Ss recorded 
| a high-school teacher; ‘‘our girls are 
for responsibilities regarding 
her 


young 
ir conduct.’’ The assumption in 
nind apparently was that the girls are not 
laily making many conduet-decisions out- 
le the school, that they will at graduation 
aggregation of 


raculously receive an 


wer, or that the school has no concern 
th such matters. Each of these assump- 
tions I hold is entirely contrary to fact. 
My analysis of character-ideals shows 
any desirable activities of life for which 
nadequate or no provisions are made in 
the class recitation as usually conducted. 


[illustrative of these are initiation, organi- 


Salii¢ 


ruidane 


perience 


provide portunity 


content and 


desired character; there 


ic als Ol 


we look to their extra-curricular procedure 


and find in it a eareful organization and a 


effort to ineuleat knowledge, 


persistent 


t 


‘onsidered es 


habits that are 


British 


and 


tor the 


ideals, 


gentleman The 


sential 
boy is sent early from his home to an in 


stitution which in every 
and on 


individual se de for 


presses both on hin 


IS an 


large that he 


close eontact with 


a peculiar mission. By 
} 


his teachers, by constant restrictions and 


stimuli of the system in which he is placed, 
and bv an increasing consciousness of tra- 


ditional ideals he not only learns how a 


British 


but he is also foreed 


centleman av and may not act, 


-onsistenth# to do, 


refrain from doing, according to ace 


Nharacter is more or 


than 


standards until his 


less formed. Civil no less martial 


victories are won on the playing fields of 
And yet it is the cur- 
Britain rather 
fife of the 


America 


Eton and Rugby. 


ricular content of Great 


the 


than extra-curricular see- 


ondary schools that we in have 
most successfully copied. 
8See Fretwell’s ‘‘ Education 


Training Citizens through Recreation 
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| 


d and 


teria 


a departmental spe 


} 
I 
one nul 


trerent pupils ior only one pe riod a 
} 


d the opportunity, to say nothing 


ot the 


strength and it, for giving 


each and every one his Svmpatnetic ider 


= 
standing and counsel, then we must look 


toward the wise guidance of individuals to 
groups those things that 


may pre- 


pare “them better to solve the proble ns of 
a modern democratic society 
As there 


is no time for a discussion of 


adscititious school activities, I merely cite 
with approval real advisory systems, the 
recitation, the ‘‘General Organ- 
elected the 
and and 


socialized 
school eounceil, 
athletic 
such organizations as the Boy and Gir 
pop- 


ularity and help with children especially 


ization,’’ the 


social, academic, clubs, 


Seouts, which have proved of great 


from twelve to sixteen. These instruments 
should not be discredited because they have 
worked imperfectly somewhere or other; 
no one earnestly seeking a means for im 


is 


proving character-instruction will be sa 


fied with easy negative criticism. The one 


important question is, ‘‘ May I find in any 
one or in all of these means an opportunity 
of more successfully guiding boys and girls 
toward acquiring by activity that leads to 
satisfying results the elements of desired 
character?’’ Unless I am entirely mistaken, 
these means promise more at present in the 
developing of secondary education than do 
reforms in subject-matter or in methods of 
instruction. 

My second point is that while using all 
of the means in the classroom, both direct 


and indirect, for developing character, we 


Incidentally 
the ‘‘ Handbook of 
America’”’ 


one interested in the 


every 
character. 

The 
cussion proposes the question, **Uar 


be measured?’’ Of cours 


third and final phase of 


ucter 
IS no question about the answer 
question is stated in that form: for 
pieneer wrote years ago, whenever a 
ence can be perceived it can be 
The 
As a matter of 


measu 


very perception is a measure 
fact, we measure chara 
we say Willia 


than 


every day of our lives: 
better 


Smithson has greatly improved in 


has a character Johnso 


acter since he has been in school. It 
us nowhere to shout, as one excited or 
did at a meeting similar to this, ‘*¢ 
measure mother love?’’ Solomon d 
very thing some centuries ago 


helpful 
accurately can character be 


A more form of inquiry 


a low 
ured ?’’ 


1 


be less dogmatic; this morning I ca 


The answer to this questiol 


present some of the obstacles and tell 
workers have attempted to overcome tl! 
First of all, we may agree that it is 
possible to measure anything that 
defined. Even if there were a teclu 
accurately of measuring character, 
using it, would measure something that 
different what B has 


somewhat from 


mind, Therefore the first step in an 

proved measure of character is an analysis 

and subsequent definitions of the elements 
After definition, the amount of an ele 


ment possessed by an individual may 
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easured either DY j idgement 
objective 


The 


used : 


etent judges or by the 
the individual being tested. 
thod we find very commonly 
of a school says that pupil 

as improved in honesty. This dic 
based on some subjective standard 
less definite to the judge but prac- 
until they 


eaningless to others 


‘considered many of this principal’s 
nts concerning many pupils whom 
know somewhat intimately. However 


tent, then, the judge may be, his 
ent is defective in that it is not mean 

il to others who may be seeking infor- 
n regarding the pupil’s character. 
lictum, especially if it is approved by 
idges whom we consider competent, 
nay accept on faith; but as a result 
are unable to explain even to ourselves 
much of the the 


has. 


character-element 


s method is considerably improved 
one or more competent judges state 
pupil M. N, is in character, or in some 
fied character-trait like 
‘ior to pupil O. P., equal to Q. R., 
erior to S. T. The 
now, assuming that we 
R., and 8. T.; but 


truthfulness, 
and 
dicta are much 
ore meaningful 

w pupils O. P., Q. 

measurement is not entirely satisfac- 
tory inasmuch as the standards are both 
tually and subjectively variable and as 
proceed upward by known 


Nevertheless, this 


ey do not 
steps from a zero point. 
method is a real improvement and as such 


t should probably be used much more than 


++ 
is. 


The second type of measurement, which 
has the advantage of a large element of ob- 
jectivity, uses as criteria the action of the 
individuals who are being tested. It being 
agreed, for instance, that a man consider- 
ate of others will not like the Elephant’s 
Child seatter his banana skins and that, on 


+} 
( i 


making ft 


we may rec 
circumstanees and gain 
convey real information 


who have 


otners 


. . 
used, standards 


take into 


jective 


that are 


and consideration varying SUD 


lactors for instance. the subject 


nay evince that he is eonsiderate by a 
preve 
and a 


thoughtful aet which nts kindness to 


the shy stranger method results 


that is valuable in measuring character so 


that others may understand » judgment. 


T! is method IS COMMONLY used, when one 


says. ‘‘U. V. is so truthful that he will not 
exaggerate even in telling a joke,’’ or ‘‘W 
that he’d 
from a blind beggar.’’ 
that a 


falsehood to shield himself from 


X. is so dishonest steal pennies 


If we agree who tells a 


person 
temporary 
embarrassment or minor penalty betrays a 


negative amount, which we may designate 


x, of Alpha character, that he who tells a 


falsehood because of careless disregard for 


accuracy has zero amount (just not any, 


either positive or negative of Alpha char- 


acter, that he who tells an untruth because 


of a mistaken conception of a high motive 


amount, and that he who not only 


has 2 


meticulously refrains from making a mis- 


statement but also sedulously seeks to con- 
though it bring him 


9 
nas < 


vey truth even per 


sonal discomfort amount, then we 


have asecale. As unusual or as offensive as 


the idea may be to some when applied to 
does 


the measurement of moral quality, it 


afford a means objective, with steps of 


agreed value proceeding from a zero point. 
Although circumstances may make such a 
seale somewhat variable, it is much more 
stable than chance individual judgments 
ean be. 


To apply such a seale it is necessary to 








na vid la 


vhose Alph: 


is desired to measure 1n a 


piace eacn 


horma 


aatar it 
acter It 


or even artificial situation as uniform as 
ossible. Chance may bring this about. 
By w iv O illustration let us assume that 


i group of four boys are equally involved 


some school mischiet. Suspected, they 
are asked by a teacher to make independ- 
ent written statements concerning their 
own and their fellows’ participation in the 
that they 


A. pre 


escapade, Let us assume further 


have no ser iples as to ‘‘tattling.’’ 
sents the facts, but falsely states that he 
had no share in the eulpable act; B. care 


ssly sets down inaccurate impressions, 


without verifying facts and without effort 
to exculpate himself; C. tells what hap- 
pens, and assumes all the blame in order to 
while D, 


trouble to 


, 3 3 =" 
snield his fellows: goes to con 


siderable secure and present 


facts which he knows will bring him pun- 
heroism. Then, the seale 


ishment without 


being accepted, we are enabled to convey 


to others aequainted with it somewhat 
definite information when we state that A.. 
B., C., and D. ) 


have r, x, and 2x 
amounts respectively of 


zero, 
Alpha character. 

Such a scale has small value in ordinary 
school practise. It has been explained and 


illustrated chiefly to show that it is 


pos- 
sible. It does have a use, however, in sci- 
entific studies which must be carried on in 
order to give us real information concern- 
experimental work in 
All of us, for in- 


ine the results of 
character development 
stance, have our own opinions concerning 
the value of self-government schemes in 
but unfortunately these opinions 


Such a 


schools: 


are often flatly contradictory. 
scale as has been explained may measure 
results so that we have knowledge that is 
more dependable than varying personal 
opinions. 


In a noteworthy book soon to be pub- 
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Paul Voelker, pres 


Olivet College. 


incorporates the r 
a study of the trustworthiness 
groups of boys and girls. By a 


nious tests he finds that 


mopar 


hoys who had scout training tor 


, . 
seore, the others 


ade the highest 
downward to the lowest. 
by another group of boys fro) 
little attention is 


the trait 


a school where 
improving them in 


Some time later he gave the san 

a series of parallel tests and found t 
originally superior group still led 
highest score, that another group 
six months of scout training made 1 
having made marked 
that the 


the 


highest seore, 


provement, and control 


did no better than in original 


Such evidence goes far toward givi 
instruction and 


fidence that direct 


ing will actually develop moral 
in traits that are clearly conceived and sys 
tematically sought by means of an 
gent program. 


Whether econy ineed by 


mental studies or by the observation « 


the few e 


youth who have received moral tran 
various kinds, we probably are in g 
agreement that character can be taug 
rather, developed, and that there is 
more important period for such de 
ment than adolescence, that period of 
velous change, adaptation to social conver 
tions, and formulation of life ideals. | 
attention to this phase of education has 
been important in normal times of 
past, it will be doubly and trebly so during 
the next generation when the world is ad 
justing itself to new conditions, with neé 
voices calling from all quarters of civil 


tion, or of what once passed by that na) 
‘*The Function of Ideals and Attitudes s 
cial Edueation,’’ Teachers College Bureaus of | 


lication, 
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ould, we dare not temporize, 


ot fail to use every means in our 
id all our strength and wisdom to 
r the new era young men and 


th characters as sound. as true. 
le as 1t 1s possible to make them. 
our opportunity; this is our mis 


this is our obligation. 


THOM \> H. BRIGGS 
:S COLLEGE, 


MBIA UNIVERSITY 


PROFESSIONAL ETHICS FOR 
TEACHERS 
s possible to use the term profes- 
ethics to disguise very unethical be- 
It may be used to prevent the ac- 
sts intability of a professional brother to 
in general, as in the case of the 
Through 
one 


of elergy.”’ 
fellow 
the 
standards of a profession, and thus im- 
pro- 


** benefit 


ill ueval 
ter this shielding of a craftsman 


“V8 even condone lowering of the 


its work. Nevertheless, every 
er ssion needs a body of rules, explicit or 

plied, by which the solidarity and mu- 
may be 


confidence of its members 


ral ntained. The teaching profession, in- 
or, iding so many people, and involving so 
no Int ately the welfare of the world, is in 
recognized code of 
The 
gestions do not claim to be sufficiently in- 


[i lusive, 


some sort of 


relationships. following sug- 


ar et al 


but they may indicate some of the 


1as ines along which the best professional 

he opinion appears to be erystallizing. 

ng 

d l. A TEACHER’S ATTITUTE TOWARD OTHER 

W TEACHERS 

a It seems unnecessary to say that a 
teacher should be interested in the pro- 


welfare of other teachers. So 


long as a teacher considers other teachers 


: 
merely 


fe ssional 


as sO many rivals for positions, 
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eacher will be a handicap to th pro- 

“( SS1on Ile should be vrenerous and char- 
able, and should look for the positive 

elements of progressive and professional 


and attainments This does not 


mean that he should never criticize other 


teachers. sometimes the very We lfare of 
the profession and the ideals for which it 
stands may demand such criticism. But 
he should withhold eriticism until such 
need is manifest. When visiting in the 


field of another teae] er, adverse criticism 


without very definite and need is 


Serious 
especially reprehensible Similarly, an at- 


titude derogatory TO a predece ssor 1s very 


seldom justified. You may differ widely 
from him in the aim or method of your 
work, and this difference may imply a 


criticism : but your pe rsonal attitude 


should be a friendly and appreciative one. 
You will find such an attitude not only 
ethical but profitable as you work among 
the friends and supporters of your prede- 
cessor. Occasionally you will find your- 
self a competitor with other teachers for a 


is easy to forget professional 


. i 


position. It 


ethies in the rivalry of this situation. 


Nothing requires you to abandon the con- 
test, unless there are clear reasons why 
your rival should have the place in prefer 
ence to yourself. Sut attitude to 


that of a 


your 


ward him should be friend, a 


fellow-teacher, and a ‘good = sport.’ 


lose, it pays to be 


Whether you win or 
generous. It is seldom one’s duty to give 
information 


In extreme 


to school officers or others 


derogatory to other teachers. 
eases, in which the ideals of the profession 


are seriously involved, such information 


may be warranted or even demanded by 


professional ethics. In general, however, 


it is an unethical thing to earry tales 


about other teachers. It is well to recall 


that familiar quatrain : 
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rT) s so much g wore 
4 } 
\ s y } s s 
[ t it nes a oO s 
i talk al t tl r ri s 

) 7 ‘ ‘ > 

~. TOWARD NON-PROFESSION AI ~( 

OFFICERS 


There are many problems involved in 


he relation of school men and women to 


the trustees, directors, or other officers 
legally responsible for the schools. <A 


proper professional attitude is not one of 


subservience or timidity in representing 


the professional matters with which a 
teacher should be expertly familiar, but it 
should be a business-like and tactful one. 


Most of the relations between teachers and 
lay officers are business relations, although 
they are vitally connected with the funda- 
mental aims and ideals of edueation. A 
teacher should stand firmly and steadily 
for the highest ideals of school service, and 
this attitude, sustained in a dignified and 
com- 


This 


business-like will 
the 


certainly does not 


manner, usually 
business men. 
attitude of 


suspicion. A 


mand respect of 
mean an 
superiority or aloofness or 
neither eringe 


professional man should 


nor tower. He should stand as a man 
among men, with respect for the functions 
and also for the functions of 
The 
forfeited 


Even a 


of his craft 
the men with whom he deals. respect 
of school officers is deservedly 
when a teacher’s word is broken. 
verbal] should be punctiliously 


kept. 


less sacred beeause few school boards will 


agreement 
Certainly a written contract is no 
for the enforcement of such 


sue at law 


instruments, Many teachers every year, 


having contracted for certain positions, 
learn of other available places which are 
more desirable. A frank statement of the 
situation to the officers with whom one has 
contracted, together with cooperation in 


locating a possible substitute, may result 
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n a release from ft} ro 
ract. Failing in this, how 
| as one’s bounden 
‘ontract, and this wv l 
he ng wronged in being 


» TOWARD BUSINESS 


A teacher should e fa 


gyoverned by. t standards 
business ethies. ‘his admon 
al ew) — eee 

out of place here, but si 


























have hindered their own 
usefulness by a disregard of 
ciples that a word 
One has a much better chance 


may not 


the friendship and cooperation 
men if one is scrup ilously careful 
obligations. P 


all business inctu 


meeting engagements, while a rar 
is appreciated by business 
should be specially particular 


party to anything that may be 


as bribery or corruption. Seho 


are sometimes influential in matt: 
taining to contracts for text-books 
supplies, furniture, ete. Accept 
favors which may be claimed to be 
exercise of Ss 


sideration for the 


ence should be avoided. Even a 
of underhanded dealing may ser 
pede the work of a teacher. 
4. TOWARD SO-CALLED SUPERIORS 
INFERIORS 

The sooner we get away from 
superiority in 
work the better. 


of inferiority or 
tious professional I 
minds of many, ours is a profess 
hierarchies, a series of ranks, fro 
primary teacher up to the inter 
teacher, the grammar-grade teacher 
by a great leap to high-school tea 
then the principal and the superint 
still hierarchies in 


with other 




















ms. This idea seems justified by 


eonomie and other facts in eduea- 


practise, but it is out of harmony 
\{merican democracy and professional 
We may well observe the pro- 
relationships of physicians, law- 
other groups. There are differ- 
sure, in the abilities and the 


tion of physicians, but no differ- 


s in mere rank. People judge pro- 
| men by their location or the type 
r clientele, but they often judge 
v. The best landscape photogra- 
| ever knew has a humble studio in a 
village. One of the best lawyers of 
«jaintance is in the employ and 
the direction of others. Yet the 
y photographer wins gold medals, 
he employed attorney is recognized 

s a creditable equal by members of the 
r of his city. <A sort of militaristic caste 


system is the eurse of education. A real 


ernity of professional school people is 
of our serious needs. Professional 
racy does not, however, mean the 
sappearance of supervision or the level- 
¢ away of all variation in responsibility. 


tralization of responsibility is essential 


to the efficient operation of the schools. 


given a properly trained and pro- 
ssional-minded group of school men and 
en, the operation of centralized poli 


/ 


and the supervisory relations necessary 
it them in foree will be greatly facili- 
| by a mutual attitude of professional 


espect in those entrusted with greater or 


ss shares of responsibility for the schools, 


5. TOWARD PUPILS 
The writer onee asked a student whether 
cher should or should not be absolutely 
mpartial in her attitude toward her 
ipils. The student’s reply was a Hiber- 
sm: ‘‘I think a teacher should give just 


Ss much attention to one pupil as to 
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another—if not more.’’ The student has 
stated the case well. It is extremely diffi 
cult to avoid partiality toward one’s most 
promising pupils and those whose person 
ality most attracts the teacher. To coun 


teract this tendency, it may be well to give 
Special attention to the pupils who are less 
ractive and interesting. An element of 
great importance in the training of a child 


is courtesy demonstrated in the behavior 


of the teacher Just what ‘onstitutes 
proper courtesy n a teacher toward a 
pupil, just what should be the degree of 


dignity which a teacher should sustain, to 
what extent and under what circumstances 
a teacher should **unbend’’—all these are 
questions which can not be answered by 
rules or forma] principles. Their impor 
tance, however, is beyond question. The 
child who is brought up in an atmosphere 
of courtesy and kindliness, whose person 
ality is respected, and who is treated with 
the consideration due a reasoning being, 
will be permanently and profitably in 
fluenced toward similar social virtues 
6. TOWARD THE COMMUNITY 

An important bit of advice to young 
teachers is: ‘‘Make vourself a part of the 
community in which you teach.’’ It is 
true that too many extra-classroom activi 
ties are often expected of teachers, and 
that teachers should safeguard their effi 
ciency by refraining from too many and 
too exhausting activities of this sort, but it 
should be considered a privilege as well as 
a duty to ally one’s self with the valuable 
activities of the community life. The aim 
of teaching is not community popularity, 
but the efficiency of a teacher is heightened 
by acquaintance with the community and 
cooperation in its various problems. A 
teacher is not ex-officio a community 
] 


leader, but his training and experience 
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should fit him to be useful in other rela 


than teaching. Publie Spirit 1S as 
much to be expected of the teacher as « 
any other professional man or woman 
the community. It is greatly to a teacl 
er’s advantage to be thoroug! ly acquainted 
with the parents of his pupils. The Parent 


Teachers Association will aid in bringing 
together those most actively interested in 
the training of the children, but an in 
formal personal acquaintance is more im 
portant. The attitude of a teacher toward 
his pupil’s parents should be considerate, 
kindly, yet with a degree of reserve and 
dignity. The eSsential guides as to the pre 
cise attitude to be taken are: professional 
preparation and the confidence which it 
gives, a love for children and a real interest 
in their welfare, the instincts of experi- 
enced courtesy, and the general interest in 
people without which no teacher is well 
qualified. 

The foregoing suggestions are necessarils 
fragmentary. Any experienced teacher can 
add many valuable principles, for the life 
and work of a teacher are many-sided and 
have a great variety of social relationships. 
But perhaps these hints, together with th 
results of many other educational experi 
ences, may aid in the development of the 
highly ethical professional spirit which is 
needed among teachers. 

E. Leigh Mupee 

SratTe NorMAL ScHook 


EDINBORO, PA. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 

CHILD LABOR AND UNEMPLOYMENT 

In announcing Child Labor Day to be 
observed January 22, 23 or 24, 1921, in 
churches, synagogues, schools, colleges and 
clubs throughout the country, the National 
Child Labor Committee calls attention to the 
fact that in spite of increasing adult unem- 


ployment, more children have left school to 





Y 

f 
to 
Z. 


SS re el lrer ipplied for 
he first six m hs 19 
same period . r, | 
months there has been a decreas 
+ ne so th t the ¢ crease 


In Baltimore County, Maryland. 
£064 more app ications for work 
to October 31, 1920, than in 1919 
ing the summer the Chicago aut 
ported an increase of 13,000 in tl 
in Minnesota there has been an 
195 per cent. since 1915 The N 

Labor Committee in its Child Lal 


nouncement says: 


Taking these facts into considerat 
increase in adult unemployment, we 
serious situation, In Detroit the su; 
compulsory education has realized its s« 
and offered to revoke the permits of 1,00 
if the city will give their families aid s 
may be returned to school and their pla 
tories be taken by the men now unen 
that city. 

But it is not only because of adult 
ment that children should be taken out 
try. The place for every American c} 
at least, is in school, and we have pr 
mothers’ pensions, child labor schol 
other devices for public aid, even poor 
may be kept in school, The child w 
work at fourteen has an earning 
twenty-five just half as great as th 
stays in school until he is eighteen; a 
who goes to work at fourteen is twice as 
sickness and disability as the child wl 
school. In fact the loss to the nation 
efficiency and happiness, created by pren 
ployment is incalculable. As Mr. Hoover 
child labor is ‘‘ poisoning the springs of t! 
at their source.’’ 

Since Child Labor Day, January 22, 2 


1921, comes at the end of National Thrift 


we ask every one to consider the conser‘ 
American childhood in the light of an 
item in the larger national thrift, as a gr 


mate economy of human resources. Pampt 


posters with special material for addresses 
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r debates on child labor have been prepared 
listribution, and any one-wishing such 
should apply to the National Child Labor 
105 East 22d Street, New York. 

wer 10,000 schools, churches and clubs 
Child Labor Day and it is believed that 
ir, owing to the increasing popular interest 
subject, more people will take note of the 


in ever, 


SIONAL CONFERENCES ON EDUCATION 


first of twelve regional conferences on 
n opened at Chicago, on November 29. 
urpose of the conferences, which were 
by the commissioner of education, is to 
iss the most important and pressing needs 
luecation from the standpoint of the citi- 
who own, support and use the schools 
than form that of professional educ: 


states of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
0 ind Wisconsin were represented at the 
( ago conference, which was followed on 
ember 30 by a conference at St. Paul, 
Minn.. for the states of North Dakota, South 
Minnesota and Iowa. A conference 

e states of Montana, Idaho and Utah, 

held at Butte, on December 2, followed by 
ference for the states of Washington and 

\) ron, at Portland, on December +. Other 


rences held during December were as 


kecember 6, Sacramento.—Conference for the 
states of California, Arizona and Nevada, 
eeember 8-9, Denver.—Conference for the 
tes of Colorado, Wyoming and New Mexico. 
lecember 10, Kansas City.—Conference for th 

s of Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma 
Texas. 

December 11, Mem phis.- Conference for the 
states of Tennessee, Kentucky, Arkansas, Missis- 
ppi, Louisiana and Alabama, 

December 13, Columbia.—Conference for the 
tates of North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia 


Florida, 


Set speeches and formal proceedings are 
ded as far as possible at all the conference 
essions. Although a definite understanding 
s; reached in advance that certain persons 
be prepared to speak, it was not intended 





confine the proceedings to those persons 
The meetings are conferences in reality, and 
frank and free expression is in order. 

Among topics announced for such round 


table discussion are the following 


1. Important recent progress 


2. Proposed legislative programs 
In what does the real crisis in education ¢or 
« at? 
4. An adequate supply of competent teachers ade 
quately prepared 
5. The pay of teachers and school officers 


6. Special needs of rural schools. 
7. The needs of higher education 
8. Sources of revenue for education 

9, Relation of education to the production of ma 


terial wealth and the public welfar 


TEACHERS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

TeacHers should not be put in the same 
class with other government employees, ac 
cording to a letter written for the executive 
committee of the National Education Ass 
ciation by its secretary, J. W. Crabtree, to 
Congressman Frederick R. Lehlbach, chair 
man of the congressional committee of the 
reclassification of government employees. The 
letter follows: 

The officers of the National Education Associa 
tion have noted with much concern the possibility 
of the teachers of the District of Columbia being 
neluded under the same regulations as other gov 


ernment workers in the new reclassification pla 


We believe this would be a great mistake and 
would work to the disadvantage of the schools of 
the District and to the cause of education get 


erally 

Teaching is a profession, and teachers must be 
rated in accordance with professional standards 
The efficiency and success of a teacher can not bh 
measured by the same standards that are used in 
other fields of pubhle service. The professional 
spirit of a teacher her lov for children and her 
interest in their intellectual and moral develop 
ment, her personal ideals and standards, and those 
elements of character which constitute a strong, 
inspiring personality are all of the highest in 
portance in estimating the worth of a teacher 

To place teachers under the same classification 
as other government workers would tend to disre 


gard these pr yfessional standards which have been 
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THE STANFORD UNIVERSITY STADIUM 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 


cedent of eastern institutions of 


have on its campus 


intercollegiate contests a stadium 
ing at least 60,000 spectators and costing 
Che Sl 


stadium selected by the board of athletic 


approximately $75 


$750,000 
con- 
trol has been approved and set apart for the 

se by s of the 


control 


he box . Ol 
The boar f athletic 


Dy <*¢ mber 


unil- 
meet- 
Wilbur 


Mmmmission oO 


2 with President 
pecial engineering ¢ 


which was appointed some t 


nsider the 


ime 
best method of construc- 
probable cost, 


and 


campaign 


completed all prelim- 
lary } 


ans prepared to take uy 


financial at Leland Cutler, 


Oli ec. 
06, was appointed chairman of the committee 
to prepare a plan for financing the project. 


The 


Professors 


ot 
Marx, and 


engineering commission, composed 


W. F. D. 


B. Wing, of the engineering departments 


Durand, C 


university, was requested to proceed 
mee with the preparation of the final plans 

f construction. 
The stadium will be of 


the “bowl” type— 


SCHOOL . 


AND SOCIETY 


gun 


board < 


is site is due nor 


nasium and present ath! 


bounded by the state highway 
and by the double tracked peninsula 
n the west. 


the 


location makes it 
for crowds to be 


electric cars between the Palo Al 


served ei 


the bowl, and permits automobile traf 
handled in such a way that those comil 
different 


. 
without er 


directions may approach the 


ossing each other’s path 


1s. 


THE SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM OF NORTWI 
ERN UNIVERSITY 


Medill 
named in honor of the 


Tribune ’ 


western University with the 


THE “ph Scho 


cago 


lished at N 
> cooperat! 


Trib une 


has 
present proprietors 
grandsons of Joseph 

The head of the 
be 


dean will be a m 


new ach 


members will announce 


an versed in al 
Ff 


newspaper work and his assistants 


field. The 
tors of the Tribune have made no suggest 


men at present active in that 


as to faculty or dean and the university 


have free hand here the direct 
of the school. 
President Walter Dill 


sity, 


as well as in 


Se 


tt, of the U 
says: 

The purpose of the Joseph Medill Scho 
Journalism of Northwestern University will be 


provide a definite, practical, professional trair 
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Wis! + é ter his fhe i < tivity, ‘ ~ es 2 vears 
r se already engaged in it. The he ¢ ena 
i ( SUull 
; ALIS S ph . a ny £2 140. 000 ua D VW re ws te | 
~ nee i | 
1 ! est ipl rie I e ¢ in 
s and character of man. I ‘ \ } 

. ’ . vers June ae 
the Joseph Medill School of J :' 
ike better journalists These. , ays ‘ pl l e had i to col 
rduce better news} apers and hetter ] é ‘ kK I 3 “sf ] lis 

HH 1 3 t N \ | 
I will neluds three ty} I 
nstructior First, those familiarizing Dr. Withers v be the fou lear f the 
with present-day social, economic and sc} tf pedagog" f New York ers 
lems, and the general field of litera He was born j Ben Lomond, West Virg , 
1. ) which will develop h power n September ‘ 1968 Aft gradu ne 
1 effective expression. Third, those 2 , 
provide training in the actual technique : 
' : degrees of M.A 1 Ph.D. f \ H 
tise of modern journalism. V 
vas teacher in the cou West 


third type of courses the Medill School 


isual advantages, because of the co . 
which is to be provided by the Chicago tion for the training r tt i K 
u ky and Oh i d Tor elve ve ! 
ssional education for journalists has passed ‘ pal if the Harr s Teachers’ ( re, r st 
the experimental stage It has already Louis, during which time more t half of 
i itself We are convinced that through the present force of principal ind teach 
vy school, a large contribution will be mad f the St. Louis schools came under his it 
yfession, and to the general public wel structior 
- Ir 1 lett. t Dy W her ‘ totiy h ’ 
tion will be offered on two plans, corre ; 
‘ by OT! his accept ince t his ne 1) ; { i lor 
to the present method of conducting :) 
s in the School of Commerce. mie “Isworth B : v . 
me day students on the Evanston We believe that you are going to have in this 
s, the work in journalism will constitute one new position a rt t x ’ 
two-year curricula of the school of com tional importance, and one w hw he the great 
students who have first completed two and crowning achievement of your career Y 
beral arts work. vi e wel re t @ ' hoa rtiant 
those who are employed during the day, cooperatior I do not believe any university in the 
a Wii be offered in late afternoon and ever land eould fer you more | rat ' 
yg irses, in the university building, in Chicag than this, a I d t whe r he e! 
S ty uid it s ti finer lever it 
HE DEANSHIP OF THE SCHOOL OF PEDA- for the improvement of education throughout ¢] 
GOGY OF NEW YORK UNIVERSITY American aa ee 
Dr. Joun Witviam Wirtners, for the last 
vears superintendent of schools in St. a , ae 
. : : : EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
Louis, has accepted the deanship of the schoo 
pedagogy of New York University, in suc [He American Association for the Advan 
sion to Professor Thomas M. Balliet, who ™ent ocien nd some forty na 
} ° P ifie soc T1es iff it “d Vitl t meet it ti 
red in June, 1919, becoming professor ©" ‘ aniiated with me ne 
ritus University of Chicago in the week following 
Dr. Withers is nationally known as the re- Christmas. Dr. Charles H. Judd, director of 
rganizer of the St. Louis public school sys- the school of educa rt Universit I 
, and for his successful fight against polit- Chicag s chairmar the Section of Edu 


He has cation of the association, and Professor Bird 


control in the public schools. 
T. Baldwin, of the University of Iowe is se 


succeeded in raising the salaries of the teach 
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retar Professor Edward K. Strong, Jr f public schools for the past thirte: 
he ( c Institute of Technology, Pitts secretary-treasurer of the board 


burg s vice-chairman, and Dr. F. N. Free- school commissioners, has resigned 
ie University of Chicago, is secretary business, 
t t ’ Day } r ’ . 
“ . f Psycl ORY. Mr. Ww. E. LARSON, state supervisor 


Dr. D. A. Roturock, professor of math schools in Wisconsin, has been « 


is been elected dean of the college « ll health to resign from the office. M 
rts of Indiana University son has become principal of the W: 
Ix the school of education of the Universit Door County Training School. Mr 
Pennsylvania Miss Edith Baer has been ‘5%. Dick, formerly supervisor of Iowa ( 
ied ta te Gall ta Ged Ghidewie of Mel Glad, bas tn eco 


me economics, and Walter H. Magill, as to Mr. Larson. 
assistant professor of industrial education. Miss Lipa E. Garpner, a leader 

Proressor C.-E. A. Winstow, of the Yale tional work in Kentucky, died on Oct 
University School of Medicine, has been Miss Gardner has been active in g 
nted leave of absence for the spring term parent-teacher associations both in Ke 
order that he may assume the directorship and in other states. 
f the public health activities of the League of CHANCELLOR ELMER Ettswortu Br 
ted Cross Societies at Geneva. Professor New York University, has accepted 
Winslow will return to New Haven for th tion from Dr. Frederick C. Ferry, pres 
opening of the fall term on October 1 next. of Hamilton College, to make the | 

ARRANGEMENTS have been made by the fac- address at the annual meeting and bar 
ulty ar d trustees of the University of Chicago the Association of American Colleges 

1] 


for the painting of the official portrait of will be held on January 6. 


James Rowland Angell, formerly dean of the Tue first speaker of the vocationa 


faculties and head of the department of psy ence, which was held at Smith C 
chology at the university, who is now pres December 10 and 11 was Dr Johr I 


dent of the Carnegie Corporation of New director of the Harvard University Bu 
Y ork. Mr. Ralph Clarkson, the Chicag Vocational Guidance, who lectured 
painter who made the highly successful por ng as a vocation.” 


traits of Professor Thomas C. Chamberlin, De. Hepner D. Cvurn —o 


former head of the department of geology, and Allecheny Observatory. University of 
Profesor Rollin D. Salisbury, dean of the 


Ogden Graduate Schoo! of Science, has been 


burgh, delivered the annual Sigma X 
. tures at the Universities of Kans: 
engaged to paint Mr. Angell’s portrait and 1s Missouri. November 16 to 19. His y 
now in New York for that purpose. Dean subject was, “Modern views of our sid 
ll was connected with the University of niverse.” ye Ee ee 
ago tor twenty-five years. af 





stellar evolution.” and the second 


3 
-, 
f 
/ 
, 
N 


Dr. James M. Tayvor, since 18 + of our universe.” 


‘f mathematics at Colgate University, has re- , : — 
mathematics a yigate University, has r Cuarcine that the Board of Educat 


tired from active service. New York City is seeking to limit free spee 
Tue School Board Journal states that Dr. the Rev. Willam Carter, of the Thr op A 

S. H. Layton, superintendent of the Altoona, Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, has tender 

Pa., schools, resigned because he deemed the his resignation as a lecturer on “ Tret 

salary of $3,600 too low. The school board the times,” to Ernest L. Crandall, direct 

refused to release him from his contract. the Bureau of Public Lectures, in a 
Proressor Nicwovtas Orem, who has been that he has made public. The contr 


superintendent of the Talbot County, Md., was precipitated by a lecture by Dr. ¢ 
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is Hall High 


609 
School, on November udent of Middle} 
criticized the Russian Jews 1 


lebury and was a trustee fron 
in 1907 until his death in 1911 He was esm 
f a discussion of immigration. cially interested in American history. and for ' 
American Association of Collegiate ‘Several years contributed prizes for the best 
rur s announces the result of election K in that subject and for books on Ameri 
f iftices left vacant by the resigna- 4" History for the college library President 
resident of C. M. MeConn, who has Thomas is proposing to the trustees that the 
istant to the president of the Uni- "ew fund of one million d rs, toward which 
| linois, and is first vice -president the ge ral educati mn board is pledged $250 
B. Pieree, who has become field seere- VV, include ten professorships similar to that 
1 alumni secretary of the University established by Mrs. Proct 
\f esota. The newly-elected officers are: 


octor, and that it | 
sHhoWn as the rol hip fund. 
Arthur G. Hall, University of 
First 


[ue University of Cincinnati | 
ran: t Vice-president, James A. from the General Education 
g tt, University of Maine; Second Vice- York, an offer to contributs 
Walter A. of Medical College. The gift 
now presi t 


lias rece ved 
Board of New 
$700,000 to the 


is conditk 


Payne, University 
succeeding Dr. Hall, 
The other 


he raising 


med upon 
officers of the 


ing of an additional $1,300,000 to com 
Registrars plete the $2.000.000 endowment fund of the 
n are: Treasurer, W. M. Hillegeist college: $900,000 of this amount has been sul 
sitv of Maryland; Secretary, Raymond scribed 
Lehigh University. ne progress of the Univers f Chicag 
ssor JaMes Mark Batpwin, formerly was outlined by its 
f psychology in the Johns Hopkins 1so1 


has offered to pay for the present. 
r of his friend, Professor Poulton. 
sum of £100 into a fund to bi 


nm 
he university has a five-year program 
ealled which provides for the collection and expend 
Edward Bagnall Poulton Fund,” to bé ture of $10,000,000 Of this amount s ry 
t the discretion of the Hope professor increases will take $4,000,000 1 new build 
the University of Oxford, in th ings will cost $3,000,000 
of the study of evolution, organi A piscussion of the proposed changes, along 
il. Professor Baldwin has also an Oxford lines. in the exist 
1 his intention of leaving by will money 
sustentation of such 


; at Harvard Uni 
a fund. 


?1 at 
SIDENT Harry A. 


k plac n October 
an open ting of t Harvard Edu 
cational Association at the Harv 
announces Barton Hepburn, 
York 


Professor R. B. Merriam dis 
k banker, has given $130,000 


GARFIELD, of Williams 
that A 


issed the tutorial 
in se- system in a brief address, w h was followed 
s toward the $1,000,000 college endow by an open forum on the system 

fund now being raised. The general A LAW requiring all cities and towns wit 

m board of the Rockefeller Institute a property valuation of less than $1,000,000 t 

y gave $200,000 toward the fund on pay a minimum salary of $800 to their school 

e] n the college obtain the remaining teachers—instead of the present minimum of 

, oS YO) $560, is urged by the Massachusetts 

\ PROFESSORSHIP in American history it ment of Educat 


Depart 
I the late (Governor Fletcher D. ee 


in Middlebury action the St 

y the gift of $60,000 from Mrs. F. D. cation will take w 
a permanent fund for tl 

{ 


s to be established 


as 


th regard to the Hargy ch 
pur- dre? , 
vernor Proctor was 


, pupils of the Mary Dill 
ior one year I t vac 
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5 ] red il l 
{ [ 1 d edu i 
S rom s for failing t 
lire 1 by th d of 
( . I Ww i ! Harg l 
‘ ‘ to eXis m various districts \ 
imdb | 1s are iwa ng t Str 
s which it is expected the superintendent 
ng tor et ird, \ Ss I SSsuUC « 
ng u iated childre: 
Romuto Escopar, president of the Escobar 


Agricultural School of Juarez, and 


1 federal senator, is to resume work in the Ds 
partment of Agriculture at 


establishment of sixteen agricultural schools 
throughout the Republic of Mexico. 
plan of the agricultural department to estab- 
localities where 


bens fit 


schools in 


sixteen 
needed most and for the 


schools are 


classes of the republic. Three 


the poorer 
ions will be established in the state 
The 


School Will be 


the institut 


of Chihuahua. Eseobar Brothers’ Agri 


cultural designated as one of 


them, and students at this school will special 


ize in farm regard to 





work, especli 


much 


land in this terri 


Another 


in Guerrero, Chihua 


irrigated lands, since 
tory is irrigated by the Rio Grande. 


one of the schools will be 


hua, where the growing of crops in that l 
ity will receive special attention. Another will 
be in Allende, Chihuahua—a fruit-growi: 
country. Students at the Allende School w 
specialize in the cultivation of fruit trees. 


Still, another one of the institutions will 
Torreon, in the cotton district 


ill study chiefly 


THe Cornell Alumni News says “ Coeduca- 


Mexico ity in the 


It is the 
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ere s no jues 5 
, H says nat ~ 
tl p cy t ad 
es ln reiat I rg ( 
I € university, should g S 
l mpossl n rf 4 \ 


which they thoroughly understood 
‘ame While the prevaience 
deliberat 
believed that the whole discussi 
tea-pot tempest, that has a ready bi 


} 


subside as a result of the president’s 


bringing the discussion into the op 

THI 
lose proximity to all 
aioe 


Territory of Hawaii has ere 


rural and | 


cottages for teachers and pr 


be used without charge. Steps are 1 
ng taken to furnish these cottages 
tractive and home-like manner. Mai 
earlier cottages are said not to be 
and in some instances they are scare: 
able, but the later models are comforta 


Teache rs 


-ottages are put to no necessary 


venient and attractive 
the Se ¢ 
‘ther than in providing themselves 


and the 


In consequence of this arrangement th« 


services of they 


maids if 
expenses of teachers need not cost 1 
$25 per month. If it were not for th 
would be difficult to maintain schools 
islands, for most of the p! 
settlements are entirely without fac 


board and living accommodations. 





tion has come in for a strong undercurrent of 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
NOTES ON FOREIGN UNIVERSITIES 


discussion, somewhat acrimonious and sensa 


tional, 
ments and misapprehensions that ordinarily 


and accompanied by all the misstaté 
Tue University of Cambridge by 904 


go with reports of the rumor committee and to 712 in a plebiscite, on December 8, r 


the embellished details of the surmise confer- the proposal to admit women on equal 


ence. Matters came to a head when certain with men. Oxford granted this pri 


undergraduates hissed the reference to Sage women students last summer, and Can 


College in the “Song of the Classes” at the is now the last of the great Engl 


gathering to hear the returns from the Penn-_ ties to maintain a policy of barring 


sylvania game in Bailey Hall on Thanksgiv students from its degrees. A vote 
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mini ed by tl nasters s 8 
ng left the university, rather than 
teaching staff, which was pretty Ix order to keep New South Wales P 
led. Nearly 3,000 former students with inter nal affaios ; 
d Newham ( lleges had signed in do r part ‘ Leag f Nat . 7 
senate, asking that wome: ] has . . d 
full membership The appeal ¢hel : ga : I ‘ 
wom ire not asking for ad 5 A H. epia : 2 ( 
men’s colleges, that they are ()} long head ie Intell 
following the precedent set by Department of the British Army in ] 
1 that they would never ask t 
epg war Ir is stated that by the generosity | 
in an official on the faculty unless wed . en Bi ‘ led 


wn that she was the best qualified 
post. On the other hand the under 

pinion of the men students, as Danial wiiiets: tie dates tn Cheek ak S 
the debate at the union and by a et za - , ty oye Se is . 
cidentally become familiar with English ways 


a ime ome, a strongly agains! With the international school at Copenhagen, 

CEES <8 Varroa: the international university at Brussels, 

ypened the fall term with 4,190 Rhodes scholars at Oxford, The Universits 

luates as compared with 3,580 last Union in Paris, British schools at Rome and 

pais r. To this number must be added 600 Athens, the “Institut de France” will help 


en students, for Oxford has at last toward making a society of nations an inte 


coeducational institution. It is said lectual as well as a political possibility 
rl undergraduate with the familiar WitneLm Ostwatp has been invited. or 
‘ g it with the slightly unfamiliar cap al challenged, by the Faraday Society of London, 
isses along the streets of Oxford with to a public debate on colloidal chemistry and 
ng comment, other than that her cap ts industrial applications. 
‘ indsome and becoming than the stiff , , n 
Konrap Burpacu, long professor at Halle, 
ard worn by the men. sil cated kliacaes ol alia at die ican te a 
nd n I } tudies many 1 na 
has established a “ political high king of the period from the Middle Ages 
’ which though not forming an integral the Reformation, has been appointed as the 
the university will select its teaching successor to Erich Schmidt as head of the di 
rgely from the university. The pur- partment of German in the University of 
the new institution is to acquaint Ger- Berlin. The German, indeed the European, 
th foreign countries. The first course press hailed his appointment as an unusually 
tures began on November 1 and was di happy one. Erich Schmidt, known to hosts 
; utirely to Great Britain. A subse- of American students, died at the outbreak of 
yurse will deal with Soviet Russia and the war and it has been impossible to fill his 
rder states. Special courses will also place. And now Konrad Burdach has d 
given in foreign languages. The idea orig clined the offer 
from the fact that “the estimate of 


Austria and Germany are making tremen 
comparatively well informed Ger dous. though thus far unsuccessful, efforts to 
; *,° . } 
the part the British empire would jaye the universities of Austria placed on the 


the world war was completely false.” 


same basis as and made an integral part of 

A CLASSICAL college has been opened in Ban- the universities of Germany. As Austria is 
x, Java, which prepares students for the at present constituted, this would add four 
law and economics. The course is new universities to the German system: 


vears. The new college started with Vienna, Graz, Innsbruck and Czernowitz. 
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In 1914, there were 4,100 women student 
ling the universities of Germany. Dur 
ne var the number increased to 8,300 
| s now dropped back to 8,000, due, it is 
d, to the overcrowding of the professions 


nd the competition between men and women 

r positions. 

J ER 
f celebrating the 

death, Cardinal 
vunced that the Pope has approved the found 


ST »wE died September 30, 420. By way 


fifteenth centenary of his 
Ferrari, of Milan, has an 
a Catholie university in Milan. It is 
1921 in 
faculties: 


ing of 
opened in an old cloister and 


will consist of four theology, phi- 


losophy, law and economics. 


. - 


THERE has been opened in Sofia a free uni 
versity for the study of political economy and 
re] ited The three 
ars, will be practical rather than theoretical 
il attention will be paid to the history, 


course, lasting 


subjects. 


of eastern Europe and 


t 


rraphy and politics 


Asia. The first rector is S. S. Bobtcheff, 
rmer Bulgarian Minister of Education. 


GHENT is appare ntly on the way to solve the 


yus only a few months ago, 


problem, quite seri 
desire on the part of the 


that grew out of the 
Flemish population to convert the University 


With 


Parliament, a 


Flemish institution. 
Belgian 
Flemish agricultural school has been opened 
The new school was formally dedi- 
The official language is, 
In the old University of 


of Ghent into a 


msent of the 


the ¢ 


in Ghent. 
cated on October 19. 
of course, Flemish. 
Ghent, which opened this year with especial 
because of the trouble that had 
1,173 students. 
Pirenne, pleaded the 


enthusiasm 
arisen, there are at present 


The Rector, M. 


students “to enter upon their studies without 


with 


religious or political prejudice and as loyal 
adherents to the national flag.” 

Tue University of Edinburgh is hoping to 
“who will be 
theological 
Edin- 


lling attention to the courses 


burgh is also cal 


students from America 


interested in the 
school classes for the Ph.D. degree.” 


attract 
post-graduate 


forestry, agriculture and industria! 


She has likewise 


the 


given in 


chemistry. changed her re- 


quirements for degree in pure science 
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The university 





fVoL, XT] 


attended t} 


is be ing 
number of students from Ind 


arge 


} 


Tue University of Lund is plan: 

students’ building to cost 700,0 
The money is to be raised by k 
will be 150,000 “ chances” eacl 


Sweden has two universit 
: 
in the extreme so 


by about 1,400 students. 


Maurice Barres recently offered 
ices free of charge to the University 
bourg founded by Germany in 187: 


under French control. It was Barri 
to deliver a series of lectures on liter 
polit 


ics and it was thought of cours: 
ofier would be welcomed with joy and 
ity. When it came to a vote in th 
of philosophy, a lively debate e 
Barrés’s offer was accepted by a 


to 11. 


Proressor Epuarp Meyer, well k: 
personally and professionally in this 
has been succeeded as rector of the | 
of Berlin by Professor Seckel, of 
of In the term just cl 
16,121 Profess 
acknowledged “ numerous gifts fro 
land, America.” 


law. sed tl 


students enrolled. 


Seandinavia and 


HERETOFORE, all German universit 


had 


it amounted to was that the incumlx 


a chair of “ Romance Languages.’ 
chair devoted all his time to Frencl 


assistant gave an “extra” course, 
course, at some inconvenient hour, on 
This is to be changed, if possible. Ita 
to be given full credit and full time 
there may be some political opportunis 


an educational matter it is sound 


THE women’s college at Beckenhan 
of which there has been prolonged dis 


and which is to provide a “ real edu 
last it 


as 


the working girl,” is at 
There are no “ paper qualifications.” 
ege is supposed to give a broader 


ite. 


a newspaper.” 


‘1 
how 


] 
i 
] One course is devoted to 
Others are equally 


Students and teachers care for their 

















*« iv 
st housework | g do ‘ 
vome Le ires Deg! at te na 
I} tter1 s tre d is 
ved in walking or reading 
ectures ire resumed I I hve T 
i Tt tor the yvears ¢ rs S si) 
lusive of washing, stationery 


; 


sftminster tra 


The We 


tic, though at a distanc 


‘ 
il 


ug! Becke nham had established 


ii 


g grade and intell gentivy managed 
A. W. P 

ISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 

VITAL ISSUES CLEARLY JOINED 
new president of the University of 
has already, in his not very long 
trative career, many notable achieve 
his eredit. In his recent inaugural 

added another. 

Marion Leroy Burton called together at 
Arbor, October 14-16, a representative 
liant company of educators from the 
Americas. After he had gotten him- 
Mever roperly and modestly installed in their 


ce, his guests proceeded, under his pres- 


to discuss many of the most important 


which to-day interest the academic 


demie freedom, Junior colleges, Gradu- 
The integration of the uliiversity, 


lationships, 


tudies, 
university and international re 
se and seventeen other equally important 
carefully prepared 


5 were d scussed in 


ers. Usually, the writer was the one man 
could speak with most authority wpon his 
ject. For three days the program was con- 
ied When these addresses have been pub 
ed, and it 
ild be, they will furnish a unique and valu 
dealing 
The 


were, fortunately, 


was announced they probably 


e contribution to the literature 
the subject of higher education. 
papers here discussed, 

rinted in full in Scuoot anp Society for 

vember 13, 1920. 


the discussions, 


PA 


Among all none were of 


re interest than those upon the place of the 
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Pa I ‘ 
di , 2 | 
papers Wwe ive vore I b 
" ‘ . 
i ( 
1dress by | 
ye ‘ h ’ 
ses | 
I esid @ ott 
Li \ L. A t M.1 
} ly ers | e for eg 
c ” ras He ! t | ‘ vers 
I ll I I vi 1 = ll T 1 t s 


engineer in Chicago. The part cu 
es ih the aministrat I re ru 

versity was defined, or defended, by Professor 
Joseph A. Leighton, Ph.D., LL D., O1 Stat 
Universit Presid Bur formed the 


rhe Der 

’ issociation known as the A in Asso 
cia of University Professors and tl | 
had been the cha rman I a mi te I I 
association which had recently made a study 
and published a report upon the subject under 
consideration 

The layman made a clear and frank state 
ment of the orthod A mer ines 
mans view ot « ege ad t | i 
not inter nally bruta R eC} \ naive 
r perhaps nly, iltvy peopl undu r 
newly ensitive hes é us nes 


Trustee 


business, to be run like any other business 
It is true that ne hu ele ( tf the I 
ganization are high grade, the more so the 
better. But of the quality and the personne 
of the faculty the board is to be the judge ex 
cept only as they defer neir expert agent, 


the president Indeed, it might seem that the 


most important business the ird s to 
find and install an agent If they are wise 
they will not interfere with him and they wil 
support him against all comers Being 


crowned by the 
vested board, who may rightly or safé 
r ghteousness or tne 


And 


ze him, 


tion the wisdom or the 


agent. “The king can do no wrong.” 


if he does, it is more wrong to critici 


unless of course, as was stated, the criticism is 











— ' Phen le 
e* ng ive eC! t) ed I 
ea t name of trustee! 
I 3 evid said Mr. Abbott t tl 
{ | uld 1 t] ecess 
the direction of their institution 


here ene med TX he no d ibt n the speaker's 


mind, however, bu hat they eould find the 
man who could do a it theor th 

ere supposed to do; and that in his selection, 
they were under no need of suggestions, or of 


iid, from their 


other employees—the faculty. 

Mr. Abbott 1 ade extensive use of an illustra 
tion, which to say the least, was tactless so far 
members ot 


lhe 


“XT rt. driver « f ’ 


president of a 
Whether 


high bred horses the Sx aker, as 


freighting team 
of mules or of 
he said, had not decided in his Ow! mind, and 


uld 1 


has been employed by the owners of 


soc ot inform his audience. This driver 


the outfit 
and should have the entire responsibility for 


nduct of the freighter. 


the safe e The owners 


were not to be passengers or within speaking 


not said, but it was the im- 
e spe iker. ‘that the faeu tv Was 


the team, blooded, but a team. The whip was 


over them, in the hands of the owner’s agent 
At ditheult or dangerous places in the road, 
was plain, and needed no argument to prove 
team should offer advice 
should 


their 


the 
How 
cho 


it, no member of 


to the driver. mules, or even 


well-bred horses, driver, much 
offer him advice in 


B I] Jack 


_ . : - . 
Io the tugs! Settle into the collar!! 


ess * even 


emergency, 


though and do have good (horse) 
sense.” 
Beware of the lash!!! 

Thus, the vested interests which are now in 


and practical control of our institutions 


They 


discreet in asserting their powers. 


legal 
usually 
Not 


manv of the possessors of the power fee] there 


of higher learning! are 


more 
that 
is anvthing il 


ogical or inexpedient in an or- 


ganization which makes laymen the architects 
and the directors of the educator’s fortunes. 


When he did 


Trustee Abbott the laymen does a great serv- 


states this view as clearly as 
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, » service an it pert 
i. banker trust f 
l this ease here 
is erit sms f e 
Q witat, ae ae 1s 
der and more influen 
1 vent in a body | 
t] the president be removed 
p of the sch ind 1 
The board stened f seve 
‘ icultv had to sa me 
ves I tne SeTV1CE I 
! ng and conservative mer 
made a reckless move. But 
! be shown by these hirel 
ment was summed up by a 
member whi asserted that 
iKNessé vere due to the 


support hin 
with 
There are not many trustees 
as brutal. But their fran] 
ingly valuable. 


When Dr. Leight 


he was prepared to make only 


yn begat 


} 


for the faculty i? the matter 


1dministration of the w 
would ask no more than was 


the 





I umber of best insti 


\ vuld. howeve z. have these 


to t 


rrants f r 
: ~~ 
e tTaculties 


There 


boards and presidents. 


secured bx sti 


ments. was danger from re: 


The faculties wer 


as they did 


rr 
That 


arrived 


ready to assume ful] 


the 


power 
system in 
had 


the 


rectorial Europe. 


might come but not vet 


right th advise board in the matt 


selecting 


a president and the right to 
the president in all matters of policy, w 
that the carefully prepared paper of the 
fessor seemed to demand. 

But 
phical calm of 
had been 


governing 


it was quite evident that the pl 
the professor of philos 
much disturbed by the laymar 
body from the sister univer 
The figure of the freighter team had hi 
upon the philosopher’s sensitive soul. W 


he came to the reading desk, he turned t 
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ficer, in due for nd en i : s pe aniza 
he assembled presidents, deans and f Amer 3s whatever good 
itive dignitaries behind him Am ve resu 1 fy ere can b 
/ Am I likely to hear the crack ot but that the tea profession has 
the hands of a driver behind me? en t lestiol tf not ft eb wa t 
nt the Ohio professor seemed som l 3 le ind 
t wl vy, assured: His “ drive é right, a share 1 ! yy 
! he platform behind him! the - ] s and t} oht t 1 respor 
ition of mind made the speaker go sible the officers who execute their policies 
his paper, apparently, had in It is only one step but an important om It 
take him. Perhaps there was noth does not require a prophet to see that it will 
than the emphasis which was loaned ead, if it sueceeds, to a pro forma lay board, 
ghton’s deliberately tate d to the development of the facult nto a 
his immediate ba the ( ! :” taking its ders fror ind in 
presidential lions” in which he turn responsible to, the constitueney of the 
mself. He made, however, rather : Ameri educators pparent ure 
claims for the right of the fae ! onger willing to consent to the inferior 


participate in administration than status which they occupy in comparison with 
de by the American Associat on of the r Eur pean eoll iwues; or, to the mp 
ty Professors’ report which was pub- cation that thev are less able to manage their 
in the Bulletin for March, 1920. The own affairs than other pr fessional and busi 
must have the right to vote “want ness mer 
lence.” The president must become a Dr. Leighton’s paper is another of the many 
ster and as such responsible to the ndications that the great body of Americar 
ns” rather than to the “lords.’ The university and college men and women, so 
m” must have, as a right, something t lately and largely combined in the American 
is to who should be the driver and how Association of University Professors, is keenly 
{riv ng was to be done. If faculti s were ¢ mscious ( f t] e grave per Is that t] reaten the 


for these responsibilities it was because institutions thev serve. No one who knows 

<idents and trustees had made them such the quality of this body VW SA that they are 
ey were. They would be more fit when merely anxious because their vings are 
had more to say about their own recruit- threatened—their devoted and often self-sacr 


} 


a ranking, and work. ficing service is ail su hi ent answer 0 tl 


! Thus clearly, once again, was the issue criticism Rather, it is the cause of democ 
ed between the lay and the professional] racy and of civilization which they see en 


ls of the American University. This dangered. They are persuaded, too, that they 
1e can not be mistaken or avoided. It will understand 
be glossed over. Shall the American lay impending evils more fully than do the nm 
mtinue to be in absolute authority over of their boards. Indeed, they believe these 

e college and to deal with its expert body « f same evils to be largely the result of ay ply ng 
ators as he deals with his unorganized “big business” methods to the higher schools 

ks‘ Shall he continue to plan for them, And they have come to seriously question the 
for them, decide for them in all the business man’s philosophy as applied in his 

r interests of their life work? Or, to own field, his doctrine of quantity production 

ke him at his own word, shall he have the as applied to industry, and of dollar diplomacy 
ght to employ an agent, vest him with the as applied to international relations. Applied 
entitude of his own power, and set him over to the schools, the professor sees certain dis 
the heritage of the professor? aster resulting. And he begins to see, not 


Whatever the theoretical and practical rea- yet quite clearly, that the cure for the ills that 
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‘ ls i | eT ad 0 1 
L applied di t lal rid d vacuous 
Joun E. Kirkpatrick his deelii ducatior 
I O oO ( os ‘ irily resuit of a widely 
} \I . 
vy false 1 SO} r edu 
: ? s operated to destr t ex 
(merican scl ind 2g : 
QUOTATIONS ig ration ago, wit It } 
THE DECADENCE OF AMERICAN EDUCATION s place It has been dinned i: 
We are doubtless passing through a period that all subjects are of equ 


tf reaction in education which will spel d itself 


mark of a re 
reactionary 18 his contempt for all that mar 


nas learned and done, his demand that 


the history of human achievement be thrown 


task 


of present-day 


away and the begun all over agai 


the dissatisfaction 


i 


basis 


distress. The sure mark of the 


true pro 
gressive in his acceptance of human experience, 
his desire to 


and 


understand and to interpret 


his determination that it shall be mad 


the fe something better. some 


thing happier and something more just thar 


anything which has gone before. 


The underlying condition essential to human 
happiness is progress in the power to produc 
Unless that power to produce is the 


outgrowt 
f understanding, of mastery of principles, of 
knowledge of 
| and 


anything 


0 


past achievement and of insight 


into high lasting purpose, it will not ae 


complish desirable or permanent 


For a American educa 


tional 


quarter century past 


has been 


} 


practise steadily losing its 


hold upon guiding principle and has, ther 
fore, increasingly come to float and drift about 
upon the tide of mere opinion, without stand 


ins T 


ithout 
The little red school house of thé 


that followed the Civil War, with its wretch 


ards, without purpose and w 


generatio1 
edly poor equipment but with an earnest and 
devoted laid 


acter-building and upon the fundamentals of 


teacher who stress char- 


upon 


intellectual training, did more for the Ameri- 
can people than does many a costly and well- 
equipped educational palace such as may be 
seen in any part of the United States to-day. 
It is as discouraging as it is startling to find 
1913, 


Henry James, so lately as describing 


value, and that it matters not what 


studies Se lr} 


has destroyed the standard rt vaiu 


es, but only how he 


tion, and in practical applicati Di 3 
instructed an 1 
and undisciplined people. We ar 


emnly adjured that children, however 


us a widely 


must not be guided or disciplined 
elders, but that they must p 
give full and free expression to t 
dividuality, which can of cours 
their own utter emptiness. In edu 
in physies, nature abhors a vacuur 
such a theory as that to become don 
any length of time, the whole wor 
thereby be sentenced to remain fore 
incompetence and immaturity 

No generation would be helped or 
to stand on the shoulders of its pred 


or to add something to what they | 


ng 
Life would then be merely 


beginning, devoid of ace 


is = mp 
ind without other aim than the m 
tion of nervous reactions to a variety 


dental and rapidly suces 











much despised ro réAos is essenti 


movement that is progress; anything 


+ 


mere intellectual, social and politi 
gling. 

With the decline of genuine edu 
guidance and helpful discipline there has 
an increasingly vigorous warfare on ex 
and distinction of every kind, 

its destructiveness. Yout 
they 


but if they chance to take this 


pathetie in 
told 
excel, 


that must exert themselves 


and succeed they are then pointed to 
evil products of a harmful and ill-orga 
social 


system. So long ago as October 














i ead vel f this I 

l a s ft m Ss rit. i 

singiy mowerlu | ( dem 
sist ind plausible self-seeker, 
possess or can command the 
money needed t udvertiss 

iroug it the ind, occupy t 

the public eye and actually 
N themselves and | ught 


, f 
S ding. so , s publi 
: 
d public service are « rned 
neant, t hat in this period of 


] wre Wit l ip - ‘ 
I ft ‘ ut pl y 
notable religious leader Ch 


+ > + 1) ] 
< the spirit are all stil d just 
] 
mad Passion tor gail ind Tor 
: : 
leavors to gratifv what has alread 


| Yr accomplished. 
path of constructive 


will be a long and difficult task. <A 


back upon the 


be to bring back the elementary 
The el 


hool being universal, well-organized 


own proper business. 
y accessible, has been seized upon by 
ts and enthusiasts of 


ntality 


every type as an 


not for better education, but 
mplishing their own particular ends 


) 


ple business of training young chil- 


good habits of diet and exercise and 


of teaching them the elementary 


he nature which surrounds them and 
society of which they form a part; and 
ng them ability to read understand 
write legibly and to perform quickly 
th accuracy the fundamental opera- 
th numbers, has been pushed into the 
und by all sorts of enterprises that 
their origin in emotionalism, in ignor- 
lack of 


r in mere vanity. Through 
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} 
4 r | 
i 
S v < s ] . 
’ 
i ( | lers 
; 
l ! ‘ 
" . a — | 
: on ¢ 
] 
( y rod 
gz I \ ‘ } 
princip Thr ‘ t S 
rhs ind ge, t rs are +, 
? tT } y y y y ’ 
l } i 
, ei ~ T T ~ ? 
£ 1 I 4 
() ‘ ad t} + ¢ ~ 2 r 
nt ‘ ¥ 
\ = sul el VY siti ( ind sum wor 
, 
t to be kept u ised wv ther forme 
4y 
niue l 5 ! 4 
Ver n vy ft her , , eres 1 
gandists first and tea rs afterwards 


look for an explanation of the costly 
veness which is so sharply charged against 
present-day education in the United States 


We are tol 


ld that bovs and girls, young mer 


ind young wome spend y s apparent 
study and then leave sel , eve v 

ut a trained intelligé vit Th 1 
irds of appreciation irt or morals, witl 
wretched manners, with slovenly spee and 
\ t capacity tft ippr ‘ ! my r 
dispassionately or reas i ear 
It is asserted th we d te untold sh nd 
ibor to the teaching of Fr f Spanis 
ind of German, and yet the higl ? 
college graduate who can speak or write any 
ne of these languages correctly and freely, 
vr read them save with difficulty, is rar 
deed: that for fifty years we have poured out 
money without stint for the teaching of the 


natural and exp rimental sciences, and 


provided costly laboratories and collections to 


l } ] +> “<> 
make that teaching practical, yet the result, 


ind of scien 


so tar as giving a general comm 
tihe method or general Knowledge ot scientil 


concerned, is quite negligible; that 


facts is 
school 


and college students spend years upon 


} 
+ + 


the study of history and yet few really know 


any history; that these students are uniformly 
taught to read and are guided toward reading 


} 


that which is worth while, vet it is clear that 
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mathematics P nt Nicholas V 1 ! not to sa pia parent 
Butler in his annual repo to ti 1 tees rong that ther s; mu 
Oalumbia Uaieorait eachers and pupils to-d Wi 
» offering a clew ur present 

We have to pass over a number of Colum mazé one can not feel that mue 
bian undertakings and achievements, but they 3 vie ded. 
are written in Dr. Butler’s report, a document The central diagnosis offered 
sure to be read, because it is highly readable. 1s summed up his issert 

It contains, as usual, some marrowy and school and college have in ira 
muscular eriticisms, opinions and attacks. their minds off the true business of 
K spec ally refreshing in his excursus on th which is to prepare yout t live 
misuse of the word “liberal.” This is now fixed them upon something wl 
applied to or assumed by persons whose ordinate. namely, how to prey 
theories mean the destruction of liberty, Of make a living.” Now the object 
free rovernment, the establishm«e nt of indus- aceuraecy of this al aly sis ire } 
trial and political oligarehy or autocracy It are suggested elsewhere in Dr. But 


is “liberal,” too, to deride ancient and sacred : oe ; 
aan. ; ap when he speaks of the “ fadd 
beliefs and institutions, marriage, the family, ar 
thusias 


religion To assail the material and the im- 


’ tary school in the interest of 
material possessions f the majority, to be ° 2° . 
enterprises which have their orig 
ntolerant, violent, extreme—that is to be : : 
1 99 tTionaiism, mn ignorans I 
beral 
" Wi i - he re Sucve sted ip} es 
Among undergraduates, even among il 
Saga yr : foree to the collesse. Toward te 
structors, there is too much of this spurious 
‘ ”» oY . . tical training, caleulated t ar 
ibera ism Chere IS pose and affectation nin ; ; ’ . 
latar if y 10 lyeat y } 
. } ater life, rican education | 
f superiority in it. Much of it is doubtless P e, Americ oe , 


: far from favoring face. The atte) 


due to propaganda. Among youths especia \ 


it seems to come from generous sympathies 


velop the dye industry in this « 
+ resul 


l reve iled in pI 


} 


misled, from doctrines swallowed but no 


digested, from imitativeness, from that rash, 1 thoroughly trained chemists 
credulous vitulinitv so easv to be gulled the completeness of the German che 
so eager to set the foolish e der world right. instance. Our educational failure 
“The truly liberal man,” as Dr. Butler says, Up in this one conspicuous respect; 
“will be self diseip ined. and will aim to make shortcomings exist all along the line 
knowledge the foundation of wisdom, to base too likely. If any generalization was 

conduct upon fixed character and to maintain on the question we should say that Dr 


an even temper at different times.” New ler’s assertion should be exactly ré 

York Times. that American education has 
sued a vague effort to teach our 3 

f hard, definite 


TOO arg 


Presipent Butier plunges hard for God live at the expense 


and the little red schoolhouse in his annual We must also disagree with Dr. ! 
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sure ground 
the confusion 
the present upcoming genera- 
as other generations in sim 
experimentation have suffered. 
is being made; the theory of 
d’s individ 


But- 


1 free expression to a ch 


vhich particularly arouses Dr 
annihilated 


’ will not be whollv 


ver, it 


Tribune. 


POWER OF BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


IN NEW YORK STATE 
Divisi 
f Buffalo 
the board of education 
the common 4 
budget $345,620 it has stricken « 
ry account. The Appelate Divis 


ne state educ: tior al aw n ¢ 


m boards « 


After quoting sections 
the subject the court 


1 


that finally the legislature evinced a 


ig of these sections shows clearly 


irpose to place the entire management 

n the cities of he boards 
and that included 

1 other employees of 


r salaries. 
st every change that has been 
law in recent years has 
idea of enlarging the powers of boards 


tion and to separate them entirely from 


control The amend 


i 
management and 


the education law in 1917 (Chap. 786, 
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STANDARDS FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


Standards 


1920. the 
First, should 


secondary 


Haven in 


main aspects 


indards for 


sO, what statement of stand 


should be approved. Second, if a state 


f standards is approved, should the 


to establish and main- 


undertake 
list. of 


accredited schools 
the standards adopted. 
“our committee believes that a statement of 
ninimum essentials of a good school will 
be helpful. 


an opportunity to test 


. 1 
rive school 


It wi administrators 


their own equipment 


and practises, it will promote a sound public 
favorable conditions for 
and it 
tention on the results which should aim to ac 


of stand 


opinion in support of 
work will focus at 


sec: ndary school 


complish. The following statement 


ards for secondary schools is therefore unani 
mously recommended by the committee for 
adoption by the 


association. 


STANDARDS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

The purpose of the New England Standards 
for Secondary Schools is to establish common 
standards of administration and instruction 
in conformity with accepted practise among 


New 


to develop a sound public policy in education, 


the best secondary schools of England, 
to secure effective working conditions, and to 
bring about satisfactory results. 

In the application of these standards it 
should not be forgotten that there are certain 

1 Report of the committee presented at the an- 
nual meeting, December 4, 1920, of the New Eng 
land Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


spiritua { 


not be measured. 
these elements because, 
if a great ‘rsona 
teaching ST 
equipment 
nm, the product 


when this occurs, however, 


be greatly improved by the 
defects. On the 

viously possible for 
the standards herein 

tT rea effectivenéss. 
ind equipment @will 
CXCE ence, 

ke mphas s is there placed up 
ity for a sympathetic and inte 
standards \ 


these standards, sub 


ministration of these 
administration 
cussion and amendment as oceasi 
should bring about improvement of 
and should thereby enable the scl 
der more effective servic 
PURPOSE OF THE SCHOOI 

should 
‘ial and « 
and to equip them with the resour 

ize these ideal 1 actual service. 


such an effective pur 


The presence of 


school will be shown by the courtesy al 


of the pupiis, their respect for authority 


personal responsibility, initiative and 


| owers of 


A publie 


ready and effective cooperat 


high school especially sh 
lose relation to the community 


whicl 


The eftic liency of its SE rvice will be revea 


drawing power of the school as show 
percentage of the school population enroll 
high school, and by the retentive power 
school as shown by the percentage of entr 


complete the course. 


Il. INSTRUCTION 
The instruction shall be on a high level, 
ured by present standards and as shown 
factory results in pupils. Such results 
sist not only in the mastery of subject 1 
also in the interest and attention of the 
and in the acquisition by them of corr 


of thought and study. 
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for graduation 
completion of at 

von the « mpletion 
ol work or the equiv: 
counted toward th 

represents a ye 


] 


t in a secondary school. 


pproximately one fourth of 


1 of normal ability. 


120 sixty minut@® hours. Tim 
laboratory work counts one 


recitation. 


IFICATIONS OF TI 
eacher’s fitness 
whers of academic 


ll have 


England in 
sha had at 


institutions of colle 
the opinion of 
idy is desirable. 
Teachers of special su 
New England in S« 
have had at least two 
he secondary school 
hers of academic subjects beginn 
New England in 
shall had 


to twelve semester 


September, 1923, 


have professional train 
hours, 
following types of courses are recommended 


neral 


ing the spirit of this requirement: gi 

etion to education, educational psychology, 

ples of secondary education, teaching of par 

ir subjects, observation and practise teaching, 
story of education, 

Satisfactory evidence of successful experi 

may be accepted in partial fulfilment of re 


rements a, b and ec. 


Vote: It is understood by the association that 
foregoing requirements do not apply to teachers 
service in New England previous to September, 


) 


V. ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
The the 


»0l shall be worked out along lines designed to 


organization and administration of 


} 


ire satisfactory results. 


e pr 


work 
iS and par 
his 


schedul ial ne more 


than the 


than 
In 
periods 
In a se 


15 periods, 


20 periods. 


In a school of 
o-* 


=) TX riods. 


3. Pupils.—The academic work in a pupil’s pro 


should not exeeed 


this 


discouraged 


gram ordinarily 
More 


should be 


20 pe riods a 


week. than amount of academic work 


except for punil of un 


usual ability 
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Pers 
. : : : - aneagmmoadat 
ist three teachers including the principal a mmoda 
a tour-year sec 


yr the prin 


show an excessive number recommend 


on the membership of librarian; where 
shall be under the 


The facilities offered 


recommends twenty 
maximum. 


association believes that to provide suit 


are adequate 


yrtunity for the development of the pupil 


gh self-expression, in most subjects, for pupils during the scho 


se of the | 


‘eed thirty 


ion of the school The character and 


. ard , . 
organization of routine. as to afford bygieni 
> Marking standards so devised and applied : working conditions, 

a) Buildings hereafter 


correctly to represent the actual progress of pupi 
: fort le standards f £ cota bi now 
Permanent office records of attendance an form to modern standards for lighting, 


: } + eanit ion ang rial re 
1al pupils systematically lation, sanitation and furnishings, 


It is desirable that the office ree and blackboards, as required by t 


an indication of the pupil’s ive State Departments of Education. 
qualities essential to b) Buildings already constructed 

form as nearly as practicable to thes 
VI. EQUIPMENT c) The janitor service shall 
the plant shall be clean and free from 


equipment for instruction 
shall be adequate, In recommending this statement it h: 
the purpose of your committee to set d 

a) Laboratory standards only what experience and thi 


Laboratory facilities in all sciences offered shall ysage have shown to be definitely atta 


+ 


» adequate th apparatus : aterial sufficient — ‘ 
be adequate, with apparatus and material sufficien rather than what might seem ultimate 
oO ne t a proper ¢ t 7 ivi ‘ abor: ° . . 2 . 

to permit a proper amount of individual labora sirable. It is the belief of your 

to or} Variety > apparatus of a practical ; . . . 
ory work, riety of apparatus ¢ I that the publication and circulation 


type should be supplied. statement of the standards adopted by 


b) Lit sociation will produce good results. 
») Library y . : 
: Your committee has considered caref 
There shall be a school library properly housed : é 
. Bis the second aspect of the question, the pi 
and eared for, so located as to be accessible during . : - . : ia de 
. tion of a list of accredited schools which 
the entire school day A study room if properly : ; : , 
: , al form to the standards set forth. Some n 
furnished may serve as a room for the library. : ; ; 
' on. , bers of your committee believe that it 
Schools of 500 pupils or less should have at - abl ‘ : “hI 
F eir le roceed as ri yr as ss ; 
least 4 volumes per pupil irable to proceed as rapidly as possibl 


; i ; la wr a all > on al « 
Schools of over 500 pupils should have 2,000 vol- the formulation of a plan by means of w 


umes and in addition at least one volume for every such a list may be prepared and maint: 


ipil in excess of 500 in the enrollment. on the ground that the publication of this 


The library of even the smallest high school would furnish those charged with the n 


should have at least one good encyclopedia, on tenance and administration of schools a str 
unabridged dictionary, a good gazeteer or atlas, incentive to bring about improvements \ 
and copies of the most necessary and useful refer may be needed, and that incidentally the 


ence books, formation provided by such a list might 
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1s may he secured, in 
ught desirable to proceed w 


of such a jist, has bee n ear 


your committee these 


association at its next 
also advisable, if a 

f standards is appr ved, that the 

n should have a committee to pub- 
distribute the statement and to ren- 
assistance as may be possible to 


ig and revising 


* purposes the appo ntment ot a com 


standards, the number and 


be determined by the executive 
, such expenses of the committee as 
ip} roved by the executive committee 
iid by the association, this committee 
‘@ a report to the association at the an 
ting in 1921. 

WituiaM C. Hitt, Chairman 

FRANK WASHINGTON BALLovu, 

Ropert N. Corwin, 

Mase, H. CuMMINGs, 

CLARENCE D. KINGSLEY, 

Anna J. McKeaa, 

FRANK P. Morse, 


Guy M. WIiNsLow 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


HE COURSE IN CIVICS FOR JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


Ir is an axiom in education that the content 
urse of study should be selected from 
present-day life. The civic problems 
I chal] 


igence and mora 


studied 


that have 


sta ; electorate thir: 


; 


referendum. [1 


included ri 
total number 
the table bel 


poses of comparis 
article by Horn 


paragraph 


pur 
n the 


preceding 
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l 
l 
l 
l 
l 


Loo 


judgment regarding 

from quantitative 

and referendum 

the measures 

natters. When supple 
investigations, and balanced 
experts an excellent basis 
selecting mate ria for a 


r the upper grades 


Joun C. ALMACK 
RSITY OF OREGON 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 
THE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA 
THE annual fall meeting of the Education 
Association of Western Pennsylvania was 
held at Pittsburgh on Friday and Saturday 
following Thanksgiving Day. It combined 
with the City Institute of Pittsburgh. Other 
cooperating organizations are the Conference 


Administra 
Americanizati¢ 


Advisers of 


Commercial Sex tion, 

Conference on Edueat 

Continuation Seh« 

Elementary Grades, 

English, 

Fine, In 

Highway and Highway 

History and Civies, 

Hygiene and Physical E 

Kindergarten Primary See 

Mathematies, 

Modern Languages, 

Musie, 

Physical Science, 

Research and Measurements, 

State School Directors, 

Voeational Education. 

The attendance totaled about 3,000 and 
interest was most gratifying. 


JAMES HerpBert KELLEY, 
Secretary 











